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to which his birth entitled him, Mirabeau determined to recover it at any price.
He vowed vengeance against his enemies, and with this bitterness of feeling did Mirabeau take his seat in the assembly of the States-General. As he entered the Hall on the day of opening, he cast a threatening glance on the ranks which he was not allowed to approach. A bitter smile played on his lips, which were habitually contracted by an ironical and scornful expression. He proceeded across the Hall, and seated himself upon those benches from which he was soon to hurl the thunderbolts which shook the throne. A gentleman strongly attached to the Court, but like-
wise a friend of Mirabeau, the  Comte de R6b-----1, who
had observed the rancorous look which he darted around him when he took his seat, entered into conversation with him the same day, and pointed out to him that his peculiar position in the world closed every salon in Paris against him.
<( Consider," said the Count, "that society when once wounded is not easily conciliated. If you wish to be pardoned, you must ask pardon.>}
Mirabeau listened with impatience to what the Count said, but when he used the word (< pardon * he could contain himself no longer, but started up and stamped violently on the ground. His bushy hair seemed to stand on end, his little piercing eyes flashed fire, and his lips turned pale and quivered. This was always the way with Mirabeau when he was strongly excited.
(< I am come hither,J) cried he in a voice of thunder, <(to be asked, not to ask for, pardon.}> These words were reported that very evening to the Queen. Her Majesty used to note in her memorandum book those deputies whose talents were worthy her notice. We may conclude that Mirabeau stood at the top of her red-ink list.
That Mirabeau was corruptible, all the world knows. To manage a negotiation with him was, however, a difficult and delicate task. Nevertheless, intrigue and cunning afforded hopes of success at a moment when fears and misgivings were becoming more and more acute and deeply seated.
On the 7th of May,  1789, the Queen was informed ofced at my disposal, I have drawn my inferences. I have formed an opinion which IB, I trust, divested of prejudice. Excluded from the rankwas suddenly taken ill, and was  obliged to   suspend
